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Plutarch, Hesiod, Theognis, etc. (Heerwagen, 
Geschichte d. Ntirnb. Gelehrtenschulen, Nuremberg, 
1 860) . ' 'We fetill have the correspondence between him 
<Melanchthon> and fifty-six cities asking counsel and 
assistance in founding and conducting Latin schools 
and gymnasia" (Richard, 134). Nearly al! the Latin 
Schools of the sixteenth century in Germany were 
founded according to Melanchthon's directions. His 
textbooks were used in all of them. His Latin Gram- 
mar, for instance, which went through fifty-one editions 
from 1525 to 1737, was used in all Saxon Schools up to 
the latter date. His Greek Grammar, in forty-three 
editions, from 1518 to 1622, had a similar sphere of use- 
fulness. Works on rhetoric and dialectics, psychology, 
physics, ethics, history, and religion were also popular; 
some of them were even used in Catholic Schools 
(Hartfelder, 211 ff.; Richard, 134-136). 

Melanchthon's influence, however, was probably 
greatest through his reorganization of the Universities. 
The change, of course, came first at Wittenberg. 
Already in 1518 Luther wished to have one of the 
teachers at Wittenberg, who was reading on Thomistic 
logic, lecture instead on Ovid's Metamorphoses (De W. 
1. 190-222). In the same year Melanchthon dealt 
with Homer. Luther interceded for him, that he 
might be freed from the scholastic lectures on Aristo- 
tle's Physics (De W. 1.238). Other innovations in the 
curriculum are suggested in Luther's writing To the 
Nobility (Op. 21.277). Melanchthon was the soul of 
these changes, which revolutionized the Wittenberg 
curriculum. A summary of all the new departures is 
contained in the statutes for the government of the 
faculty of theology and liberal arts written in 1545 
(C. R. 10.992). 

The University of Marburg very soon adopted a plan 
almost identical with the order of studies at Wittenberg. 
Koenigsberg was founded in 1 544, according to Melanch- 
thon's directions, as was also Jena, in 1548. His plans 
were ultimately adopted by Tubingen, Leipzic, Heidel- 
berg, Frankfurt a. O., Rostock, and Greifswald (Richard, 
138). The outcome was a union of classical antiquity 
and of all sciences and philosophy with religious 
knowledge. The stand that Luther and Melanchthon 
took towards the Classics has determined the 
position of Latin and Greek in Germany to this 
day. 

Space will not permit us to do more than to allude to 
the other leaders of Protestantism and their connection 
with antiquity. Zwingli, the Reformer of German 
Switzerland, was a thoroughgoing humanist before he 
became interested in Church reconstruction. Even 
afterward he taught the Classics at Zurich and had them 
taught in Schools under his supervision. Calvin, 
whose influence began in French .Switzerland and spread 
to all Protestant Europe not under Luther's sway, 
began his career with an edition of Seneca's De demen- 
tia. His School in Geneva was thoroughly steeped in 
Latin and Greek culture, and all the countless institu- 
tions which were founded after the model of this 



'mother of Huguenot Seminaries' took from their parent 
a strong classical bias. 

We may thus say that the leaders of Protestantism 
were all of them well trained in the Classics, that they 
had in fact a knowledge of the ancient literatures which 
is rare nowadays even among professional classicists. 
They appreciated the classical authors and made them 
a part of their lives. That this heritage of antiquity 
might not be lost to their descendants they incorporated 
them in their Schools. Protestantism adopted human- 
ism as its educational standard. 

Lafayette College, THEODORE ARTHUR BuENGER. 

Easton, Pa. 
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Latin Sentence Connection. By C. W. Mendell. New 
Haven: The Yale University Press (1917). 
Pp. x+ 214. $1.50. 

This volume aims to be both psychological and 
syntactical. Chapter I is devoted to a sketch of the 
general psychological background of speech as set forth 
some years ago by Wundt and Morris. According to 
this view, a thought in the stream of consciousness 
becomes a subject of observation while yet in a nebulous 
state, its indefiniteness is cleared up through a process 
of analysis, and this analysis and its results are mirrored 
in verbal expression. 

To the reviewer it has always seemed that this treat- 
ment of the subject is inadequate. Indeed, there is a 
touch of the grotesque in the portrayal of an individual 
in whose mind there arises a nebulous thought which 
comes bit by bit under the lime light of the mind's 
attention, while the lips, pari passu, utter a running 
commentary. On that basis it would seem that the 
unfortunate individual did not really know what he 
wanted to say until he had finished the spoken sentence 
or period. 

Any adequate treatment of the subject surely must 
reckon with three undoubted facts: (l) much thinking 
does not begin in a nebulous haze; (2) much speaking — 
and more writing — does not proceed pari passu with the 
original marshaling of ideas in the mind of the speaker 
or the writer; (3) the constructive mental process by 
which words and constructions are chosen to suggest 
to the hearer or the reader a train of thought is not neces- 
sarily parallel to the genesis of the thought in the mind 
of the speaker or the writer. 

We may illustrate very simply. If a pedestrian is 
about to step into the path of a swiftly moving car, the 
thought of the observer will be in no nebulous state as 
he apprehends that the pedestrian is in danger and that 
it is imperative that he halt. Yet, even in this crisis, 
the observer may not speak until the end of his original 
train of thought is reached; if so, he will probably 
reverse the order of his ideas as he suggests them to the 
pedestrian; e. g. 'Stop; you will be run down!' Not 
only is the order reversed, but the relation between the 
parts also is different. Probably the original nexus 
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was more complicated than appears on the surface ; but 
surely there was an illative element involved, whereas in 
the spoken words the connection is causal. 

Obviously it is not the process of inception of a 
thought that is of special interest to the student of 
syntax, but rather the mental process whereby forms 
of speech are chosen as a means of suggesting a train of 
thought to another person. Even in very informal 
speech, as shown above, the two processes may be any- 
thing but parallel, and in formal written expression the 
gap may be much greater. Take, for example, the poet 
who may be constrained by the limitations of his verse 
to say even what he had not planned; and if, as did 
Vergil at one period, he composes at the rate of a 
verse a day, a very labyrinth must intervene between 
'original thought' and finished product. Nor does even 
this take into account the profoundly disturbing 
influence of speech habits. 

Professor Mendell does not recognize clearly this 
very obvious distinction between original inception of a 
thought and the process by which speech material is 
chosen to suggest a train of thought to a hearer or a 
reader. Thus he declares (page 6) that, in language, 
"the object is to reproduce the original concept 1 in 
another mind"; and (86) that "sentences, by virtue 
of the psychological processes which produced them, 
were of necessity related before ever they were put on 
paper or even analyzed into words". On the other 
hand, on pages 28 and 29 some apprehension of the 
real facts of the case seems momentarily to get the 
better of his theory. 

This confusion of thought as to the general psychol- 
ogical background of speech affects little the validity 
of Professor Mendell's work, for the simple reason that, 
though he talks much of psychology, his study of Latin 
sentence connection actually rests but very slightly 
upon distinctly psychological considerations. For 
example, in Chapter I much space is given to selecting 
a definition for the term 'sentence', but in the subse- 
quent discussion this does not seem to lead to any 
quarrel with the traditional punctuation of the Latin 
sentences examined. Again, we are carried back to an 
original stream of consciousness in the mind of a speaker 
or a writer to learn the fact of sentence connection; 
whereas the simple truth of the matter, namely, that, 
by placing sentences in juxtaposition, a speaker or a 
writer normally implies some connection between them, 
is a fact so patent that we do not need the help of 
psychology to recognize it, especially when psychological 
considerations are so badly confused as they are by the 
author at this point. 

So, too, in Chapter II, which deals with the funda- 
mental categories of sentence connection, it is vigorously 
insisted at the start that there is imperative need of a 
background of psychological theory; but, as the 
chapter progresses, it soon becomes clear (15) that, as a 
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matter of fact, the investigation is based upon the 
ordinary principals of syntactical study: 

An analysis of the means of sentence connection actually 
used by Latin writers makes possible a rough division 
into three groups according to the chief element which 
gives to each its power to express thought relations and 
so convey them to the reader. 

Such a foundation as this could be laid without even 
mentioning the word psychology. 

The main business of the treatise is to study means of 
sentence connection, primarily in cases where conjunc- 
tions are absent. Chapter II declares that, generally 
speaking, these means are Repetition, Change, and 
Incompleteness. In the subsequent chapters, in which 
this thesis is developed, another confusion of thought — 
or at any rate of terminology — is everywhere encoun- 
tered. 

For example, the table of contents for Chapter III, 
which deals with the subject of Repetition, runs as 
follows: 

Repetition. I. Repetition of Content: its funda- 
mental characteristics; its various types; the relations 
expressed by it; the conjunctions used to supplement 
its force. 2. Repetition of Function: its characteris- 
tics, typical uses, and significance; conjunctions used 
to supplement its force. 

Chapter III itself reinforces at great length this same 
conception, namely that repetition is a fundamental 
element in sentence connection, and that, by a study of 
its phases, there will be brought to light types of sen- 
tence interrelation ordinarily marked by conjunctions. 

This approach to the subject is likely to arouse 
expectations that cannot be realized ; for, as the chapter 
progresses, it is gradually revealed that repetition 
merely marks the fad of connection, with very little 
indication of the nature of the connection. Quite 
reversing his first position, Professor Mendell now does 
not hesitate to recognize the fact that mere juxtaposi- 
tion of sentences may imply connection, and that the 
postposition of a sentence may suggest a notion of 
"sequence". If so, it follows that the role of repetition 
may be but trifling. Compare what is said on pages 
28 and 56: 

So, when language simply and accurately represents 
action, each sentence is subsequent to its predecessor 
both temporally and logically. The description of an 
action given in the order of its occurrence needs nothing 
to make clear the relation between sentences. To be sure, 
the unity given to an action by the constant presence of 
a given actor is often reproduced by the repetition of a 
word representing that actor, but this is not essential. 

The principle of repetition of content is evidently 
made use of to indicate in a very general way that the 
sentence in which the repetition occurs is logically 
subsequent to the one from which the concept is 
repeated. Various forces determine into which of three 
types these instances fall. The second sentence may 
indicate merely an additional item; or it may indicate 
the result of the first sentence: or, third, it may indi- 
cate the explanation of the first sentence. 

It seems at least infelicitous to have introduced into 
the classification the category of Repetition as a doml- 
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nant factor through which types of sentence relation are 
to be determined, when, as a matter of fact, its function 
may amount to nothing more than a somewhat for- 
tuitous emphasis upon a relation whose existence is 
indicated by the relative position of the sentences, and 
whose specific nature is defined by "various forces" 
apart from the bare fact of repetition. 

Within the limits of a brief review it is impossible to 
sift this matter to the bottom. But it is suggested that 
the inconsistent and ever-recurring tendency to ascribe 
to repetition the whole function of sentence connection 
shakes the reader's faith in the entire chapter, espec- 
ially when it is found that "repetition" is stretched to 
cover sentences in which "repetition is implicit", i. e. 
in which there is no formal mark of repetition (4s) 2 . 
The question is raised whether it would not be more 
confidence-inspiring if the problem were approached 
from the other point of view, that is, if sentences in 
juxtaposition were examined to determine the probable 
relation between them, this examination being followed 
by a study of all the elements that contribute to the 
reader's impression of the relation. Among these 
elements the bare fact of repetition would often be 
found to play a decidedly inferior part. 

These criticisms, of course, do not mean that the 
treatise under examination lacks merit. The psycho- 
logical background does seem somewhat irrelevant and 
not clearly thought out; and the emphasis placed upon 
such factors as repetition is thoroughly misleading; the 
real merit of the work lies in the care expended upon the 
large mass of material examined, and in the thoughtful 
observations upon the (variously defined) types of 
sentence relation found. Careful reading of the book 
cannot fail to show its suggestive value. That it is 
definitive in its method is much to be doubted. 

Chapters IV, V, VI and VII deal with Retrospective 
Incompleteness, Change, Anticipatory Incompleteness 
and Parenthetic Incompleteness. The method followed 
is the same as in Chapter III, and it requires no further 
comment here. Chapter VIII sums up the whole 
situation, as the author sees it, and forecasts important 
discoveries through the further application of the 
method used, 

The book is not, of course, of a kind suited for reading 
on a warm summer afternoon. For a work of its charac- 
ter, the style is fairly clear. But there are some 
blemishes that a subsequent edition should remove, 
e. g. "It may be possible in conclusion to win to some 
generalizations . . ."(14); "Experience has brought 
it about that the very fact of juxtaposition indicates a 
relation . . ." (16); "Also they will make the 
instances to follow more clear" (38) ; "a concept behind 
a noun" (48); "But that subject does not pick an item 
from the preceding sentence . . ."(50). Seldom is 
there real obscurity, as at the end of page 20: 

This order of consideration will necessarily divide the 
discussion of the principle of Incompleteness, but with 

2 Chapter IV returns to the charge in the following words (86) : 
"Repetition is the means, employed to define to the reader the 
particular nature of the relation". 



the elements of the problem so interwoven as they are in 
the present question, some violence cannot but be done 
to logical order and distinct advantages will be found in 
making the differentiation between retrospective and 
anticipatory means, the factor to determine the order 
of investigation. 

In conclusion, one criticism of the general method of 
syntactical study now in vogue may not be out of place; 
and this criticism is made perhaps with a better grace, 
inasmuch as the reviewer is of the guild, and himself 
doubtless guilty in times past. Let it be confessed, 
then, that the attempt to draw psychology into syn- 
tactical discussion has resulted rather unfortunately 
in some respects. Most students of syntax are not 
psychologists, and they understand none too well the 
methods of that discipline; yet, as illustrated in the 
volume here under discussion, the writer of a syntactical 
treatise feels it incumbent upon him to provide a 
"psychological background", whether it is really 
essential or not, or even whether it is carefully thought 
out or not. Moreover, the effect upon the terminology 
of syntactical discussion has been very unfortunate. 
Often a full page or two of stilted exposition, embellished 
with psychological verbiage, serves to obscure an idea 
which, for all practical purposes of the discussion, might 
have been expressed by a terse clear sentence of a dozen 
words, with no reference to psychology. There is real 
danger that the general philological reading public will 
come to pass upon us the verdict which, in a different 
connection, Cicero passed upon the Epicureans (Tusc. 
Disp. 2.7) : Quam ob rem, quoniam quern ad modum 
dicant ipsi non laborant, cur legendi sint (nisi ipsi inter 
se, qui idem sentiunt) non intellego. 
University of California. H. C. Nutting. 

The Antique Greek Dance, after Sculptured and 
Painted Figures. By Maurice Emmanuel. Trans- 
lated by Harriet Jean Beauley. New York: John 
Lane Company (1916). Pp. xxviii + 304. $3.00. 
Maurice Emmanuel's work La danse grecque antique 
was published in Paris in 1896. It was the first 
attempt to study the evolutions of the dance of the 
ancient Greeks in a logical, rational way. The author 
collected references in Greek literature to the dance, 
then studied in Greek sculpture and painting represen- 
tations of dance movements, which he sought to inter- 
pret by comparison with the steps and the figures of the 
modern French ballet. Emmanuel suffered from lack 
of archaeological training, and there are consequently 
many gaps in his accumulation of illustrative material, 
but the book is unique in its field and its value has been 
recognized and appreciated for twenty-one years. 

The chief qualifications for a translator of a -book are, 
first of all, knowledge of the language into which the 
translation is to be made, and ability to write that 
language lucidly and comprehensibly, the next a 
thorough knowledge of the language in which the 
original is written, and, finally, some familiarity with 
the subject treated. The present translator exhibits 
none of these qualifications. The English used in the 



